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DALLAS VOTERS APPROVE CITY'S BIGGEST BOND ISSUE 


A record turnout of Dallas, Texas, voters last Saturday approved a $70 million 
school bond program by 7-to-l. Beginning in 1945, the city has now voted five suc- 
cessful bond issues, amounting altogether to more than $136 million. 





Saturday's referendum will put into action a massive eight-year building and im- 
provement program to care for the district's booming school enrollment. Enrollment 
is expected to exceed 200,000 students in eight years. The voted funds will provide 
for: six new senior high schools, eight new junior high schools, 31 new elementary 
schools, major additions to existing schools, purchase of land and needed equipment. 





According to Dallas Supt. W. T. White, the bond election is not for a crash pro- 
gram. "It is an orderly, well-planned operation designed to care for children al- 
ready born but not of school age. Before completion of the 45 buildings and other 
additions included in this plan, from 75,000 to 80,000 additional children will need 
housing." Approximately 13,000 six-year-olds will begin school next September, and 
around 20,000 annually from then on through 1966. 





CALIFORNIA CHANGES TEXTBOOK POLICY 


In a radical departure from a 29-year policy, the California board of education 
has decided to purchase textbooks in completed form in cases where superior books can 
be acquired only in that way. Heretofore, book plates have been leased by publishers 
willing to make them available, and printed by the state at considerably less cost. 
The decision to buy followed recommendations for book selection by the state curricu- 
lum commission, based on reviews by some 11,000 persons from 282 state school districts, 
who pored over texts from 22 publishers. 





Buying the books will add about $3 million to next year's estimated state budget 
but the legislature reportedly is ready to vote necessary funds. The curriculum com- 
mission's recommendations, made before bids were opened, included books from nine 
publishing firms, three of which have consistently refused to lease their book plates. 





-— TEACHING ENGLISH: A FIRST REPORT 


"English is now used to some degree by close to 700 million persons, or about 
one-fourth of the world's population. Communication of ideas may be mainly 
utilitarian. Beyond that, however, is what may be the most significant of all 
contributions of the English program: the understanding of some of the best 
ideas, the most significant rational and emotional responses to man and his en- 
vironment that the human mind has ever conceived; the acceptance of values that 
make human beings human and humane; and the lift of the human spirit that de- 
rives from the ability to comprehend what the world's greatest writers have said 
to the rest of mankind."--From introduction, first draft recommendations on Eng- 
lish language arts by Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals committee. 
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—— THE PLIGHT OF THE BIG CITIES, 1960 


"The new frontier in American education...(is) in the large cities of the 
United States.... Any big city old enough to have a physical deterioration at 
the core has slums and these slums are being extended at a sickening rate. In 6 
the slums are a huge number of culturally deprived people. Their children are 
not only culturally deprived but the motivation for bringing them up is diffi- 
cult to generate. Some estimates of the size of the problem indicate that one 
out of three children in these cities can be classified as culturally deprived. 

"But the deprivation extends beyond culture. These people and their children 
are and will be vocationally deprived, last to be employed and first to be 
dropped in economic changes. Even in prosperous times they are likely to be on 
public subsistence. In working toward a solution, the cities are not receiving 
adequate financial assistance from the state. The largest city in any state is 
almost a dirty word. We are represented in state legislatures by the acre in- 
stead of by the head."--Supt. Mark C. Schinnerer, Cleveland, Ohio. 











THEIR STUDENTS — THEIR CURRICULUM 


Schoolmen faced with a major responsibility in two big city systems discussed big 
city problems with reporters at the Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
meeting in Washington last week. William H. Bristow, director of curriculum research, 
New York City, said: "The nationwide move to the suburbs has taken with it some of 
the brightest students. Educating the less talented, less favored youngster, is the 
No. 1 problem in education today." 





Everett B. Chaffee, associate superintendent of Los Angeles schools, agreed and de- 
scribed moves made in his city to enable this kind of American youth to hack out a 
better life for himself. 





In broad outline, here is a profile of such a student: He comes from an economi- ® 
cally and culturally deprived home and is usually a member of a minority group, ra- 
cially or nationally. Before his arrival in the city, he had all too meager educa- 
tional opportunities and is frequently indifferent to teachers' efforts to help him. 
He has no frame of reference for visualizing a possibly brighter future. 





Although not relegated to big cities alone, school drop-outs are a major part of 
big city problems. In Los Angeles, only four of ten Mexican-American students are 
graduating from high school. Newark, N.J., public schools lose 33 percent. In Cleve- 
land, nearly half the pupils who start ninth grade never finish the four years of high 
school. Genl. Supt. Benjamin C. Willis of Chicago this year initiated an experimental 
program to study the drop-out problem there. 





A special need in the big city school is greater availability of special materials 
for teaching and particularly for locating and developing the gifted student. Testing 
is another headache because there is no such thing as a culture-free test. New York 
City and Washington, D.C., schools are exploring this problem by pilot programs de- 
signed to provide cultural enrichment. 





Both Mr. Chaffee and Mr. Bristow agreed on these points: greatest aids in edu- 
cating the big city student are (1) basic courses adjusted to practical situations 
which he can recognize and which allow him some measure of success; and (2) trained 
teachers, equipped also with a special zeal and a warm social outlook. Both cities 
have developed promotion policies to encourage such teachers. 





But the over-all big city problem gets little recognition outside its own environs, 
not in states nor nationally. To quote Cleveland's Schinnerer again: "The very ex- 
istence of democracy in our nation may well be at stake in what happens in the heart 
of our great cities." 





PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
March 17,-1960 


Hearts and Flowers 

it Just "Leave It To Beaver" to come up with a beguiling way to start Teaching 
DW Career Month right! The April 2 episode of this popular situation comedy is 
titled "Wally's Orchid"--but it all starts with young Beaver's teacher. She is guest 
of honor at a luncheon given by her colleagues to celebrate her 25th anniversary in 
teaching. Meanwhile, big brother Wally is fretting over how to provide his girl a 
corsage for the big dance that night. Teacher saves the day: she presents Beaver 
with the orchid she received at the luncheon. He takes it to his brother, and every- 
one's happy....including any American teacher who longs to see the profession and its 
rewards portrayed warmly and humanly. 





Added bonus is the sign-off: as the closing credits come on screen, Barbara 
Billingsley (who plays Beaver's mother) will be heard with a good word for teaching 
as a career. Altogether, quite a tribute...one that your PTA's, staffs, and stu- 
dents should be alerted to watch. (Saturday, April 2, 8:30-9 p.m., E.S.T., ABC-TV) 


Short Course in School Statutes 


A quick Q-and-A session on court rulings about schools is a key feature of the 
new Better Homes & Gardens. "Don't Be a Dunce About School Laws," warns George Wein- 
stein (a Newark, N.J., teacher who is fast becoming education's most prolific free- 
lance writer). He reveiws some of the most common parental queries about legalities 
of discipline, transportation, admissions, assignment to a school, pupil injuries, 
etc. This can be a handy discussion-settler for meetings, or a good distribution 
piece. (Reprints may be available soon.) 


(April Better Homes & Gardens, on sale today) 











The Last Lap 


Working up through elementary and junior high grades, Woman's Day now considers 
"The Senior High School Years," in the final article of its three-part series, "Plan- 
ning a College Education." Charles Bucher of New York University's School of Edu- 
cation spells out all the essential elements. First he elaborates on the importance 
of grades, of class rank and testing scores, of a high school's academic reputation, 
of recommendations and special talents. Then come the basic steps in choosing a col- 
lege, planning finances, and thinking about the necessary maturity in goals and be- 


havior. Not new material, but facts parents need to be exposed to continually, as 
well as students. 





Less stern is another WD feature, a front-of-the-magazine item on TV teaching. 
Parent George Cluett, in essay, "Small Fry Takes Dim View of Teachers on Screen," 
doubts that his son will cotton to video experiments in local school. No boxtop 
offers, no peanut-butter sandwiches to eat while gazing, etc. 


(April Woman's Day, on sale in stores today) 
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Meet the Press, Jr. 





It's getting to be a habit--and a nice one--for Dave Garroway's "Today" show to @ 
wow welcome yearly a raft of high school newspaper and yearbook editors. Tomorrow 
Dave again welcomes about 25 delegates from the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
convention--one editor from every state group attending the New York conclave. They'll 
be interviewed and, in turn, will question the program's news staff--perhaps partici- 
pating throughout the entire morning show. 

(Friday, March 18, 7-9 a.m., E.S.T., NBC-TV) 


Where Does Acceleration Start? 


Classroom shortage or no, here comes another booster of early admission to ele- 
mentary school, or at least to its lessons. In Harper's, a private school kinder- 
garten teacher (Cincinnati Country Day School) says, "Why Waste Our Five-Year-Olds?" 
Mrs. Virginia Simmons, a former high school teacher (maybe that's why‘) thinks that 
too many able K-moppets dillydally a whole year without sufficient challenges. 





On the other end of school life in the same magazine, David Boroff delves into 
the fact-and-fiction land of official college booklets. The title shows his concern: 
"American Colleges--What Their Catalogues Never Tell You."' This aspect. impressed him 
during visits to dozens of campuses for a previous series on higher education. (And 
it will strike home with every parent who worries, "How can you know anything from a 
booklet, a Saturday visit, and a talk with the Registrar?") 

(April Harper's, on newsstands March 29) 


Erring Youth: A Continuing Story 


#3 Midway through a four-part series, we note a Sunday study of juvenile delinquency 
on the radio broadcast, "Christian in Action." Conducting it is the Reverend 

Daniel Egan, a Franciscan Friar active in rehabilitation work with paroled girls from 

houses of correction. The first two programs have been aired; the final two are 

"Who's To Blame?" this Sunday, and "Some Solutions," set for next Sunday. 
(Sunday, March 20 and 27, 11:30-11:55 a.m., E.S.T., ABC Radio: 

not all ABC outlets carry this program, so check local listings) 


Of the N.D.E.A. and the B.B.C. 


If words could kill, the infamous Awful Affidavit in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act is stone cold dead by now. Latest article assailing the negative disclaimer 
students must sign for loans is in Coronet, by Democratic front-runner John F. Kennedy. 
A detailed (six pages), history-crammed article, it is mislabeled "Let's Get Rid of 
College Loyalty Oaths" (meaning the Affadavit). 








The Coronet short-takes department, "All About You," features a British study 
published as Television and the Child. The report, on nearly 1000 British youngsters 
aged 10-14, finds that in England TV-watching (1) does not make children more passive, 
(2) does not hurt eyes, (3) does not affect school performance, and so on. Main dis- 
advantage is stereotyped view of life that children develop. 


(April Coronet, on sale today) 
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ASK THE MAN WHO IS ONE 


Faced with severe trials of assorted varieties in the decade ahead, college teach- 
ers are taking a hard look at everything that pertains to their field. Here are ex- 


cerpts from four speeches presented at the Assn. for Higher Education conference in 
Chicago: 





@ Bruce Dearing, dean, School of Liberal Arts, Univ. of Delaware: "Perhaps the first 
step in improving articulation in the study of language arts between the schools and 
the colleges is to abandon some of our favorite fictions. For example, we could de- 
clare a moratorium on complaints that students reach us from the high schools so near- 
ly illiterate that we have to begin at the beginning. In simple fact, an increasing 
number appear with superb preparation; instead of boring and frustrating them with a 
standard offering aimed below them, we should take account of what they have already 
achieved by granting advanced standing, effecting homogeneous groupings, and waiving 
formal requirements which are for these students irrelevant. Accelerated programs in 
the secondary schools can avail little if the second stage of the rocket fizzles in 
the freshman year." . 





@ Adolph A. Berle, Jr., professor of law, Columbia: "Universities and American in- 
tellectuals have...been running away from the greatest and most constant of all human 
issues. This is, quite simply, whether life has an enduring significance, or whether 
it is an anarchy of chance, meaning nothing.... Bluntly, universities everywhere ought 
to concern themselves with a moral order. In academic lingo this is called a value 
system.... The issue of guiding the economy so that it will increasingly realize an 
honorable, effective and civilized value system is dimly understood by everyone. It 
awaits the solid academic and political work that will make it real." 


@ Dale E. Hathaway, professor, Dept. of Agricultural Economics, Michigan State Univ.: 
"It is somehow fascinating to me that faculty members of American universities can 
dissect, analyze, and improve upon the workings of every past and present political 
power structure; yet, these scholars of social and political action are extraordinar- 
ily inept within their institutional power structures; and, moreover, it apparently 
never occurs to most of them that the optimum way to organize an educational institu- 
tion might be a subject worthy of scholarly study." 


@ Ben F. Cameron, Jr., Southern regional director, College Entrance Examination 
Board: “As long as the public image of a scholarship recipient is, as it is, one of 


a class president who is also salutatorian, and perhaps captain of the football team, 
there will be little encouragement for the bright (though perhaps not brilliant) son 
of the cobbler who finds it necessary to work in the afternoon. This lad has not had 
the cultural advantages others have had.... Much must be overcome if he is to be other 
than another cobbler. 





ax@ CROSS COUNTRY 


Scientists from Ft. Belvoir's Engineer Research Development Laboratory turn 
classroom teachers twice a month when they guide 6th and 7th graders from a 
Fairfax, Va., elementary school through the fascinations of basic science in 
after-hours, PTA-sponsored sessions. . . U.S. elementary schools enrolled 
24,034,000 students, secondary schools, 11,252,000 students last fall, accord- 
ing to U.S. Office of Education figures. . . Same statistics show 1,367,000 
full-time and part-time classroom teachers employed, an increase of 4.6 percent 
over 1958. . . Beginning with the 1960-61 school year, advanced ROTC cadets. 
will take about 20 percent of military instruction in university-taught sub- 
jects such as science, psychology, communications, and political institutions. 
Other military subjects (for instance, crew-served weapons instruction) will be 
taught during the six-week summer camp period. 





A schoolman's do-it-yourself kit is New Directions to Quality Educa- 
tion, just published by the National Assn. of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals (NASSP). Prepared by J. Lloyd Trump, the publication follows an 
earlier Trump work, Images of the Future. The aptly named Images is 
regarded by some educators as the work which will most influence to- 
morrow's high school because of its imaginative, creative approach to 
organication of and teaching in the secondary school. The newest 
Trump booklet offers suggestions in “Ways To Accomplish This" and 
"Answer These Questions To Evaluate Results" for the following areas: 
needs of students, needs of teachers, grouping for instruction, flexible schedules, 
staff patterns, team teaching, organization of curriculum, educational facilities, 
guidance of students, improvement of staff, and utilization of funds. In outline form 
and only 14 pages long, it may be obtained from the NASSP free of charge. 














B® More than 22,000 high schools and colleges are "teaching taxes" through a program 
established seven years ago by the Internal Revenue Service. IRS Commissioner Dana 
Latham says the project has helped reduce the number of taxpayers who needed agency 
assistance in making out their returns from 14 million in 1955 to 11 million last 
year. In some states, it serves as more than a teaching program. In Rhode Island 
70 percent of students actually file income tax returns and most of them get refunds. 








B® Reporter Jim Leonard of the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin served as good-will 
messenger between Golden Gate grammar school kids and kids who go to Grammar School 
No. 4 in the USSR cityfof Tbilisi. On a trip to Russia, Leonard carried a long card- 
board tube of paintings by San Francisco children, depicting such familiar scenes as 
Chinatown, Market Street, the cable cars, and the bridges. The Tbilisi school was 
suggested by Supts. Paul Ehret of San Lorenzo and Jack Rees of Hayward, who toured Rus- 
sia last year and carried back memories of the friendliness of No. 4's students. 











° A Minnesota farm boy has won the top award in the 1960 Science Talent Search. & 


He is Jerome G. Spitzner, 17, of St. James, Minn., whose winning project was an ion 
accelerator which he built at home, using, among other things, a Christmas tree orna- 
ment and a float from a pig watering trough. 


> Harvard University has disclosed the identity of the alumnus who a year ago pledged 
$2 million to A Program for Harvard College to provide scholarships for students. He 
is William J. Maier, Jr., '23, West Virginia lawyer and businessman, who attended Har- 
vard College with scholarship aid, himself. The fund now amounts to more than $300,000 
and will be one of the two largest in the program. Before going to college, Mr. Maier 
worked as a laborer in the Huntington, W. Va., railroad yards. He later was awarded a 
Rhodes scholarship and finished with a scholarship for Harvard Law School. 





> NEWSMAKERS--William Van Til of Dept. of Secondary Education, New York Univ., new 
pres.-elect of the Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. >> Ernest Tie- 
mann, director, Visual Instruction Bureau, Univ. of Texas, new pres.-elect of Audio- 
Visual Instruction Dept., NEA. 
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